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(For the ‘‘New Education’’. 


Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s Letters to his Wife con- 
cerning his Activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 





( Continued. ) 

DECEMBER 25th.... Thus, my dear wife, my livingand doing up 
to this moment are clearly before you. Now, I will recall in my mem 
ory and note down, what to-day grew from my soul concerning the 
details, the inner connection and the further development of the plays. 
If my sojourn at Dresden and my journey hither yielded externally 
nothing, yet my own gain, THAT I HAVE WITHIN ME, in regard to 
the inner growth and development of the fundamental idea and its 
immediate application to the least details,—is of the greatest import- 
ance. Indeed, if I could communicate this at once to Langethal in 
Switzerland, I should not consider the ten-fold outlay of the journey 
too high a price. Now, my dear wife, I have found all the child 
needs,—all that I sought, as it were, unconsciously ; but I found very 
much more, than I had in my presentiment, and all in the simplest 
most child-like manner. You see, my dear wife, this is the result 
of the necessity of practical application,—the result of the quantity 
and variety of the material, and of the differences among the chil- 
dren with whom I had to do. Very often it fills my mind to such an 
extent, that I cannot, alone, work it out in detail in all directions. 
And yet I have not got beyond the ball. At home I have often felt 
oppressed, if I could in no way carry out and put into practice, 
what I had conceived in my mind. Now I know what my aims 
are and what they have been, and how I can attain them. 

Middendorff, too, was and is very much delighted, ...... and 
he does not know anything as yet of what I found in the last few days 
and to-day. — If God grants, that these means of occupation and 
play are put into general use in a large city (e. g. Dresden), a new 
race of men must result in the third generation. How gentle the 
children appeared in these games, how quiet and thoughtful, —like 
little angels; and yet you know that they have not grown up in 
angelic circumstances. That you may have some idea of what I 
mean concerning these games, I - shall note down a small series of 
songs that accompany them. You will see my intentions from that.*) 

THE BALL AS OBJECT: “How pretty is the little ball, O let me 
feel and see it all.” From this we have already quite a crop of 
games, e. g.: 1) “The ball would wander far and near, from hand 
to hand in merry cheer.” — 2) Fist part: “The ball would wander 
from hand to hand, its merry travels take no end.” Second part: 
Wishing each good morning! good morning! — 3) First part: Our 
little pet would wander too (Second part) wishing each good morn- 
Ing! good morning &c. Third part with shaking of hands. — 4) 
The child must give some account of his travels: hence, as he 
moves around (the ring) he asks each child, what are you? the 
bndge, the christmas-tree, a tree, an animal? When the child is 





*) We direct special attention to the following fragmentary ‘‘photographic”’ 
sketch, showing how the kindergarten grew in Froebel’s mind, We render it 


through, he is asked, what he saw: hence—attention, memory, re- 
membrance &c.—In the greeting and shaking of hands,moral relations. 

Man or parts of him, as objects; 1) First part: “Here I notice 
too, my hand which I now with care will scan”. Second part: “How 
glad and good I feel, if it is nice and clean &c. — Action, as object 
of observation: 2) What I po, I'll notice too; if I, then, find it 
RIGHT Or TRUE or GooD I shall be full of a pure great joy. 

Similarly with my thoughts, my words, my joy, my feelings, my 
disposition, my heart &c., &c. — 3) What I wisn, I'll notice, too; 
ever may my wishes prove right and true and clear and pure. What 
do I wish? &c., &c, 

You see how through the purity, clearness, and unity of the 
ball and starting from it,—the whole life of the child can be reached 
and ennobled. 

At another time: 1) How easily the ball does swing ;-bim, 
bam, bim,bam &c. 2) I, too, how easily I swing; bim, bam, &c. 
(swinging from one foot to the other). My arm, my leg, my hand: 
to and fro, up and down. How easily my eyes do move: to, fro 
&c. What do you see? and what did you see? My mind, my 
thoughts move easily &c., &c. What did you think? 

This, my dear wife, as a christmas greeting to you. 
understand ME in these hints. 

(Here follows an account of his visit to Mr. & Mrs. Von Mil- 
a Thus we were at once in the midst of the subject to 
which both attended with great interest. Just think, they gave us 
nearly an hour; and the result was: what is to be done to test the 
matter and how is this to be done? How is the attention of Prince 
John and of the Queen,........-- , to be directed to it? &c.....-- 
You see, no time was lost here with ifs and an’s; the aim of both 
was at once the attainment of the object in view.. - - . -- 

And what is the result of the whole? The work will find here 
application and trial on a large scale; a trial — perhaps—in a pri- 
mary school; perchance, before the pedagogic society, to which be- 
long the trustees and principals of all the educational institutions of 
Dresden, as well as the first pastors of the city; perchance, before 
the magistrates of the city in order to get a locality for a continued 
trial, perhaps before the royal family, nay, before the Queen herself. 


You will 





(Translated for the ‘‘New Education”.) 


How to establish School-gardens. 


By Dr. Erasmus SCHWAB. 





(Continued. ) 

The location of the school-house with reference to the garden 
has animportant influence on the plan of the garden. It is most 
expedient, most natural, and most beautiful, if the school-house 
stands bchind the first third of the garden. In this case, the 
first (or front) third of the piece of ground is laid out in ornamental 
style for the purposes of home-botany (heimats-kunde) ; and the 
portion behind the house is devoted to the shady play-ground and 
to agricultural and horticultural purposes. If the school-house is 
not in the middle of the garden, but at its side, we may 1) place the 
ornamental portion in the middle and round about the agricultural 
plats, or 2) the agricultural plats in the middle and around these the 
ornamental portions, or 3) the agricultural plats in the rear, separat- 





4s nearly literal as possible, 


ing them from the ornamental portion by live hedges. 
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The school-house itself should be surrounded by all means with 
narrow beds, in which there may be planted, according to circum- 
stances, a variety of vines*), straw-berries, roses, perennials, flowers. 
The entire surroundings of the school-house should be kept as neat 
as possible, which may be done without great expense. 

For moderately large public school-gardens the following plan 
may be recommended. The piece of ground is divided into three 
portions. One portion is reserved for the play-ground, the second 
for home-botany, the third for agricultural and horticultural purposes. 
The relative area of each portion is determined by the area of the 
whole and by the character of the school (rural or city-school) to 
which the garden belongs. The entrance to the summer play-ground 
is adorned with flower-beds ; the play-ground itself is surrounded by 
trees or tasteful flower-beds, skirted with green. If the piece of 
ground is too small, the play-ground is outside of the garden. The 
second portion, for home-botany, which constitutes the poetry of the 
school-garden,—is wholly ornamental and requires much taste in 
its arrangement. The out-skirts are tastefully masked by shrubbery. 
The third portion—the prose, as it were—is adapted in size to the 
wants of the case, and will be much smaller in the city than in the 
country. In every large school-garden there ought to be a model 
house-garden in a suitable place, not near the entrance of the gar- 
den. The form of the beds of this model garden may be changed 
every few years, but colored sketches of the previous plans of the 
model should be preserved for the school. 

The greatest difficulties will be experienced in the plans of city- 
school-gardens. These are often limited to 20—so square-meters, 
whereas country-school-gardens frequently can dispose of 1500 and 
more square-meters. It is difficult to give rules for the arrangement 
of city-school-gardens. However, the sex of the pupils is quite de- 
cisive here. For both sexes, the school-garden must furnish some 
notions of home-botany ; for the girls it should, besides, offer some 
opportunities for cultivating flowers and vegetables; and boys might 
learn something of the cultivation of fruit-trees and grape-vines. The 
city-school-garden will contain, perhaps, many features which in the 
country might~be looked upon as extravagance, e. g. an aquarium, 
a bird-house &c. All the garden-land of the city-school-garden may 
be laid out in straight lines, because they call for less room; but, 
then, it should be separated from the ornamentai portion by suitable 
live hedges. 

Large school-gardens, in the country as well as in the city, may 
assume the character of parks. For each of these a special plan 
should be drawn up by a person who is a thorough master of the 
work. 

Only for small country-school-gardens, it might be well for the 
proper authorities to recommend a so-called “normal plan.” Yet 
such plans should never be slavishly followed, since in every case 
deviations are necessary : the “normal plan” should be looked upon 
more as a good sample than as a model to be strictly imitated. 

In the case of a small country-school-garden of about 1500 
square-meters—with the play-ground outside the garden—, 300— 
500 square-meters may be devoted to the cultivation of fruit-trees 
and vines, as much for agriculture, and also for the vegetable garden, 
and the remainder (500—600 square-meters) to flowers, useful timber, 
“home-botany”, and walks. 

For the protection of the school-garden a suitable wall or fence 
is necessary. In the city, higher fences or irregular walls may be 
necessary; in the country, on the other hand, a cheap board or 
lattice-fence may be sufficient ; and this may, in the course of time, 
be replaced by a live hedge of the children’s own planting. The 
live hedge embellishes the landscape, gives those who pass by the 
garden an opportunity to observe the children’s work and joy ; it 
affords protection to the birds and diminishes danger of fire. From 
the school-garden the live hedge should spread through the entire 





*) The teacher should remember that ivy, trained on the walls of stone-build 
ings, destroys and prevents the formation of mould by absorbing the moisture 
with its rootlets. | Vines and other plants trained on the walls never make nor 
keep these moist ; on the contrary, wherever light and air have access all plants 
absorb this moisture with the rootlets and let it evaporate at the leaves. Timor- 
ous members of the community may be comforted by a narrow ditch; the vines 
are then planted along the outer border of this and trained in a short arch over 
the ditch to the wall. 











village. The character of the plants used for live hedges must be de. 
termined by the locality, the climate, taste, means, etc. 

A few words yet about the garden-land (the land for agricultural 
and horticultural purposes). The beds should be arranged in straight 
lines only exceptionally, only when this cannot be avoided. Man 
plausible arguments are urged for the adoption of straight lines ; thus, 
it is said that to the farmer the straight line is the symbol of order, 
This may be, but the school-garden will convince him that order js 
possible with other lines. Again, it is said that rectilmear beds are 
most easily calculated with reference to their yield ; but this does not 
exclude the easy calculation of other geometrical forms. On the other 
hand, beds of exactly the same size and axial arrangement should be 
wholly eschewed. Only an incarnate agriculturist has the patience 
to examine with attention, garden-land in rectilinear arrangement; 
every other visitor will try to escape this oppressive monotony of 
forms. How painful and repulsive must be their effect upon the 
child! The monotony and stiffness of such beds should, therefore, 
be moderated not only by tasteful border-beds, but also by masking 
shrubbery, and — better still— by variation in size and axial ar. 
rangement of the beds, and by their tasteful grouping. 

It is very advisable to arrange the garden-land in the form of a 
large circle or — if it is very extensive —in the form of an ellipse 
The circle and the ellipse render it possible, to make the most of the 
allotted space ; they are the highest forms of beauty, and can be 
subdivided tastefully and advantageously for purposes of gardening. 
Both may be variously subdivided by straight lines ; the circular bed 
may, besides, be cut up by concentric lines. Thus a number of 
narrow paths and tasteful narrow beds are obtained, and a pleasing 
variety may be secured. 


(Reported for the “New Education”’. ) 
Report of the Cemmittee on Studies to the Board of 
Regents of the Normal Schools of Wisconsin. 





The question involved is one of such vast importance, that your 
committee feel constrained to examine briefly into the nature of 
kindergartening, its value in general, its relation to the present edu. 
cational conditions of Wisconsin and the benefits that may accrue to 
the teachers trained in our Normal Schools from a thorough know. 
ledge of what is termed by its advocates the “New Education.” 

The kindergarten is not an “infant school’’ of the kind that have 
long been known by this name, In its programme there is no read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, no text-book, and no 
instruction of any kind in the common sense of the word. The kin- 
dergarten is an ‘institution designed to develop healthfully and har- 
moniously all the various faculties of children of the age of 3 to 7; 
it treats the child as a whole, as an organism that needs but to have 
its surroundings brought into harmony with its nature to grow into 
beauty and usefulness. It would not pRiveE but would Leap. It 
acts according to the theory that, like every force, child-life has a 
tendency to flow in the direction of least resistance, and that itis 
the kindergartener’s, and in fact every educator’s business to manage 
the influences surrounding the child so that the direction of “least 
resistance” shall be that toward utility, goodness, beauty, happiness. 

Thus,the restlessness and other qualities of the child that frequent 
ly make parents and ordinary school-teachers despair and which art, 
therefore, forcibly repressed as signs of « mischievous disposition, ate 
brought into usefulness and made a source of happiness by the true 
kindergartener. While the “school” is liable to stunt to a lesser @# 
greater degree the physical development of the child, the kindergar 
ten advances the same most conscientiously by a constant changt 
and a happy combination of exercises of body and mind ; while the 
“school” generally overtaxes memory and, in its desire to impart the 
greatest amount of “positive knowledge” in the shortest time, i 
poses upon the young child intellectual work that does not propefly 
belong to his sphere, the kindergarten seeks to create the most favor 
able conditions for the natural evolution of his perceptive, reasoning 
inventive and formative faculties; furthermore, the kindergartel 
affords ample opportunity to instil into the child’s being good moral 
sentiments and social qualities, a thing necessarily left almost wholly 
out of view in the “school”, where the race for individual standing 
js the all-absorbing motive. 
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A feature of no small import is the loving, motherly treatment 
which the child receives in the kindergarten and which forms a 
natural connecting link between home and school. Parents who 
have given a good kindergarten a trial and are thoughtful enough to 
prefer a natural, healthy growth to the dazzling effects of hot-house 
culture, are full of admiration of the system; and the enthusiasm 
shown for their work by all kindergarteners of long experience and 
general as well as pedagogical culture, may be taken as a sign of 
satisfaction with results. 

To the casual visitor the doings at the kindergarten, particularly 
at one not long in operation, often seem almost meaningless; but 
continued intelligent observation would soon convince him, that 
there is a deep significance in all the details ; that they contain the 
life-work and the life-thought of a genius ; and that the mental and 
practical possibilities of childhood that are brought to light by this 
seeming play without over-exertion of either body or mind, and 
without neglect of the moral and social qualities, are truly wonderful. 

Writers on the subject are unanimous in stating that normal 
children, who have gone through a genuine kindergarten will learn 
more rapidly than others, and without over-exertion, in later school 
years ; their observation is keen ; their powers of analysis and syn- 
thesis have been trained in early childhood ; they have a desire for 
useful employment, which has constantly been made a pleasure to 
them, while in the average school the tasks prove to be irksome 
duties and distasteful to the pupil; and it will be the principal work 
of the yost-kindergarten educators to assist them in finding the best 
material in the best order for self-education, the habit of which has 
become their “second nature.” 

If such be the facts—and there seems to be no reason to doubt 
it—a regeneration of our public system of education may be expect- 
ed from the infusion of the kindergarten principles and methods in- 
to all grades and departments of the schools, a regeneration equally 
happy in its results to the coming teacher and the coming pupil; 
a regeneration particularly fitting our republican institutions, because 
it trains the future citizen in the greatest.relative freedom, through 
freedom and for freedom ; it will tend to develop a physically, intel- 
lectually and morally healthier race, full of the great need of our 
time: the desire for useful labor. 

The first costs of the kindergarten will be repaid to the people 
manifold by the increase of the intellectual, inventive, productive 
force of the nation, and by the moral elevation of anew generation 
that will look upon work as a pleasure rather than a scourge; to say 
nothing of the millions that may in time be saved by a decrease in 
the number of idiots, insane persons, youthful and adult criminals, 
which we may look for as a more remote result of a great reform in 
education. 

But even if for some time to come the people in most localities 
should refuse to make appropriations for kindergartens in connection 
with our public schools, it will be of incalculable value that the 
teachers now and in future to be trained at our Normal Schools 
should have a full theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
principles, aims, methods, and apparatus of the kindergarten, and for 
two reasons ; 1st, they will be able to apply those principles and 
methods in their whole school work as far as circumstances will 
permit, thereby APPROACHING the ideal education ; 2nd, they will 
be an army of enthusiastic agitators who will be best prepared to re- 
Move prejudices and to create a popular demand for kindergartens. 
The conditions in Wisconsin are, perhaps, more favorable to the in- 
troduction of kindergartening than in many other states of the Union. 
The law admits children of 4 years of age to the school; a great 
number of families make use of this privilege as early as possible, and 
mM some cases the law is even stretched, because many parents do 
hot know the bad effects, because overworked mothers wish to get 
rid of their children for a part of the day, and for other reasons. 

_It may safely be asserted that all thinking educators stamp it as 
acnme against body and mind to impose common school work 
upon a child of but 4 years of age. A repeal of the law on this 
Point would in all probability be very unpopular. What then is to 
be done for the little sufferers of 4, 5, and 6 years of age? The only 
thing and a remedy of immense effect would be the establishment of 
kindergartens. 








This could take place in the graded schools without trouble and 
with little extra expense, as soon as our Normal Schools can supply 
thorough kindergarteners to take charge of this, the then primary 
grade, and as soon as teachers have a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of the kindergarten system, so as to be able to continue in 
the higher grades the kindergarten methods and occupations in a 
manner adapted to the advanced stage of the pupils, thus making 


each grade a “connecting class”. The “kindergarten spirit” may be 
carried even into the “mixed school”, and the natural garden sur- 
rounding the country school-house will afford a young teacher much 
opportunity of making up the deficiency of her schoolas to space for 
movement-plays, while she can introduce Froebel’s gifts to the four- 
year-old new-comer instead of confusing his little brain with the ‘A 
BC” horror and other forms of mechanical cramming processes. 
Your committee, holding that it is the duty of a body like the 
Board of Regents of the Normal Schools, to take the lead in every 
progressive educational movement, to insure to the students in their 
charge the benefits of every improvement and invention made in this 
supremely important departement of human activity, and to make 
them acquainted with all the systems and methods that seem at all 
deserving of consideration, so that they may choose the best, would 
respectfully recommend: 1st, that the Board erect at the earliest 
possible moment, a kindergarten in connection with each of the 
Normal Schools, provided the citizens of the respective localities 
show an inclination to help to support the same, and provided 
furthermore, that thoroughly trained and highly recommended 
kindergarteners can be found to take charge of them; 2nd, that 
a kindergarten trainer be engaged with a salary of not more 
ere dollars to lecture and give instruction, in the theory 
and practice of kindergartening, and that the American Froebel 
Union be requested to recommend a person for the position: Said 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of kindergartening to instruct 
during one term annually in each of the four Normal Schools and to 
be entrusted with the supervision of the model kindergartens. 
>> 


Correspondence of the A. F. U. 


— History of the Public Kindergarten Society of San Fran- 
cisco. On the 23d of July 1878 a number of gentlemen and ladies 
met at the instigation of Prof. Felix Adler of New York, then upon 
a sojourn in our city, for the purpose of organizing a free public kin- 
dergarten in this city. A society for that purpose was organized, 
Judge Hedenfeldt being its President; S. Nickelsburg, Vice President; 
Julius Jacobs, Treasurer ; and Dr. J. O. Hirschfelder, Secretary. 

A Board of 9 directors was appointed to conduct the business 
of the society. 

Members who were to subscride $1.00 per month, were can- 
vassed, and 132 such were obtained! At the comméncemen: of 
September a free kindergarten was begun on Silverstreet with Miss 
K. Ll). Smith as teacher and six ragged little urchins as pupils. Since 
that time, there has been a steady increase in the number of the 
pupils. ‘The little ones entrusted to the care of Miss Smith have 
i:nproved wonderfully in mind and body: ‘The future of the kinder- 
garten is now assured, and we hope soon tobe able to start a number 
more in our city. Our members increase in number. 

Respectfully 
J. O. HirscHFELDER, M. D. 








San Francisco, Dec. 28. 1878. 
_ Pt Oo 

— Tue philosophers have called man a MICROCOSM (a minia- 
ture world), since he comprises in condensed form, what in the 
MACROCOSM (the great world) appears in indefinite diffusion. The 
mind of a human being entering the world is very properly compared 
with a seed or kernel, which holds the plant or tree, though not in 
its actual form, as becomes evident when the seed laid in the ground, 
sends out rootlets below and branchlets above which, in consequence 
of an inherent power, are changed into branches and boughs that 
become covered with leaves and adorned with blossoms and fruit. 
Nothing can be put into the mind of man from without: but 
what tt holds in an undeveloped state, that alone must be 
unfolded and developed. CoMMENIUs, 
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— Mr. and Mrs. HaitMann will open their training-school 
for kindergarteners on Monday, March 17th, at Detroit, Mich. For 
terms and conditions apply to W. N. Hailmann, 75 Beaubien Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


— WISCONSIN IN THE VAN. In an other part of this number, 
we publish the report aiade to the Wisconsin Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools by its Committee on Text-books and Studies, at the 
last meeting, in January. As the outcome, the following resolution 
was adapted : 

RESOLVED, that Regt. Hay, in connection with the President 
and Faculty of the Normal School at Oshkosh, be hereby authorized 
and requested to canvas the city of Oshkosh and ascertain how 
many pupils can be secured for a kindergarten in connection with 
the Normal School at that place, and report the result of such in- 
quiries at the next meeting of the Board. 

President Albee is an earnest friend of this cause, and there is 
no doubt that Wisconsin will yet take the lead in the recognition of 
kindergartens by the State. 

— FrRoM THE CRADLE TO THE SCHOOL, by BERTHA MEYER, 
translated from the German by M. L. Holbrook, M. D., New York ; 
M. L. Holbrook & Co. Price, paper 50 cents; cloth $1.50. . 

We heartily commend this book as a valuable addition to the 
“Standard Library for Kindergarteners”. Bertha Meyer’s treatment 
of the subject is so clear and vivid that a number of omissions, 
perversions, dilutions, grammatical errors, and rhetorical crudities on 
the part of the translator, — will not seriously affect the usefulness 


of the book. Nevertheless we should advise a careful revision of | 


the book before its second edition, which we trust may be issued 
soon.—The book in eight chapters treats of the importance of early 
education, the care of the body, intellectual development, moral de- 
velopment, Froebel’s system of education. the kindergarten, kinder- 
garten material, influence of the kindergarten upon the child’s life at 
home. While we thank the publishers for this book, we cannot help 
expressing regret that they should have introduced their announce- 
ment with a sentence taken from the notice of the rirst German 
edition of the work by an irresponsible German paper. This sent- 
ence characterizes the book as the “first tasteful representation of 
the theories of Froebel and of the kindergarten movement that has 
originated since his death”, ignormg—ignorantly or malevolently— 
a number of worthy and even most excellent books on the subject 
published in Europe and in America. The translator, too, indulges 
in the common blunder of rendering Froebel’s motto, ‘“‘Come let us 
live FoR our children”, instead of “wirH our children”. We, again 
commend the book most heartily to our readers, urging them to aid 
its diffusion. Every mother in the land ought to have it and use it. 

— MorTuHeErR Trutn’s MELopiEs. a Kindergarten of Common 
Sense for Children. By Mrs. E. P. Miller. New York, G. W. Carle- 
ton & Co. Price $1.00, post-paid. 

Never has the task of reviewing a new publication been more 
painful to us, than in the present case. The character of the pub- 
lishers, of the author, and, more particularly, the fact that Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thompson, the philanthropist, takes an unusual interest in the 
diffusion of the ““Melodies”,—are indications of an earnest desire to 
do good; and yet, it seems to us that never has the deed been 
further from the thought than in the publication of this book. 

In the announcement of the book, the publishers state, that it 
“has been written for the purpose of amusing and entertaining child- 





ren and at the same time giving them valuable instruction.” This is 





done in rhymes which the author does not consider poetry, but “the 
jingle of which may be music in the children’s ears,” and by means 
of a great number of illustrations, “a delight to eager eyes.” The 
range of the book “is from the cradle to the stars.” . . .“‘It takes the 
child through A B C’s into Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, Astron. 
omy, Natural und Civil History, Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Hygiene, Morality, and Aesthetics.” Of course, this bombastic 
language must be laid at the doors of the publishers; the author 
claims only to put certain simple facts from the range of these 
sciences into an attractive form for the little folks. Her great error 
is that these facts are to her “Truths”, and that she holds that ,,these 
Truths presented, even if not fully understood at first, will leave their 
impress, and in so far as they fill the little minds will keep out false. 
hood and false ideas.” 

Right on the surface, it will be observed that she calls “Truths” 
the formulated ideas of scientific men about certain things and phen- 
omena. Yet, these are not truths, but merely approximations to 
truths ; for “things are not what they seem,” as every new genera- 
tion proves to its predecessor. Again it must grate upon the feelings 
of all who sympathize with modern thought on education to hear of 
filling little minds, since this has become to be well-nigh synonym- 
ous with sTIFLING little minds; and astonishment, akin to horror, 
must possess us, when we are told that filling the little minds with 
the crude formulas of the crude ideas of oTHERS will keep false- 
hood and false ideas out. Why, it would be impossible to invent a 
more efficient method for PLANTING false ideas in the minds of the 
little ones, The children must grow towards these truths as human- 
ity grew and grows towards them. Not that they should be able 
to pronounce hard words or give expression to formulated facts is 
important, but that they should tell clearly in their own language 
what they see and hear. Not the facts themselves are important in 
early education, but the road the little minds take in approaching 
them. Not that they should Have truth is the desideratum—for 
this is impossible—, but that they should Love it. 

A few extracts from the book will serve to make our meaning 
clearer and to substantiate our views. On pages 86 and 87, the 
rainbow is treated as follows : 

Fee-fi-fo-faint, 

Colors, seven, the Rainbow paint ; 
Violet bright is first in sight — 

Then indigo, 

Blue, green, yellow, 

Orange and red,—the seven WHITE. 

Fay-fee-fi-fo, 

Now you ask, ‘“‘What makes Rainbow ?” 
It is the sun, my darling one, 

Shines through the rain, 

O’er hill and plain,— 

But, see, the beauty ’s flown! 

Fay-fi-fo-fear, 

Don’t you understand it, dear ? 
Raindrops fall, Sun shines through all, 

Reflects beyond 

This beauteous wand 
Which we the Rainbow call. 

On page 94, the wind is the subject: 
‘““What is the wind, Mamma ?”’ 
‘’Tis air in motion, child; 
‘‘Why can I never see the wind 
That blows so fierce and wild ?”’ 
‘Because the Gases, dear, 

Of whieh the air is made, 

Are quite transparent, that is, we 

See through, but see no shade,”’ 

“‘And what are Gases, Ma ?”’ 

“Fluids, which, if we squeeze 

In space too small, will burst with force ;””— 
“And what are fluids, please ?” 


“Fluids are what will flow,— 

And gases are so light 

That when we give them room enough, 
They rush with eager flight,” 


‘‘What gases, dear Mamma, 
Make up the air or wind?” 
‘Tis Oxygen and Nitrogen 
That chiefly there we find ; 
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And when the air is full 
Of Oxygen we’re gay, 
But when there is not quite enough, 
We're dull or faint away,”’ 

On page :0o, we find the following : 
Hi-diddle, ho-diddle, 
Pop-diddle-dee, 

This Earth of ours, on which we live, 
Is round as it can be, 
Pray, then, what is a 
Mountain, valley, hill ? 
They are but like little warts, The Sun, my child, attracts the Earth 
And pores, on orange-peel, And holds it in its place. 

Is any comment needed to prove that such rhyming, instead 
of teaching a love of truth, will bring contempt upon science, or pass 
over the children as water glides over an oily surface ? 

But the circular calls the book a “Kindergarten of Common 
Sense for Children“, and claims that it is “of the kindergarten 
order.” We have, above, furnished proof enough to our readers, 
how little this work is in accord with Froebel so far as intellectual 
training is concerned; how little it considers the fundamental laws 
of Froebel calling for organic development of thought—“making the 
internal external, and the external internal’”—, and demanding that 
the material of thought keep within the child’s scope of observation 
and powers of combination. 

How little the book accords in moral training with Froebel, — 
who has found the art of making truth and goodness beautiful to 
the child ; who refrains religiously from all uncomely jokes at the ex- 
pense of reverence for things above ; who would have practice take 
the place of precept, and substitute simple doing for wordy saying—, 
will appear from the following extracts : 

So beware which track you follow , 
And again I say, beware ! 

The False is strewn with roses,— 
The True looks bleak and bare ; 

But this, ’t is plain, is only 
That youthful, artless eyes 
Are open to show and glamour 
But see not deep nor wise, 


The Ass and Mule bray out, 
“Our race is Assinine, 
And very like us seem some of 
The ‘human race, divine’.’’ 
“Sweet, my child, I never 
Punish any one 
For an accidental 
Thing that may be done. (page 92.) 
All ye myriads of children this little book talks to, 
Form now in each household a band for the Truth ; 
Do not let even a “white lie,’’ and still less a.‘‘whopper,’’ 
Find a place in your hearts, nor your heads, nor your mouth, (page 98. ) 

And is not the child taught the very opposites of truth, when in 
the following he is made to give utterance to thoughts and feelings 
which he, cannot possess ? 

Papa, when you dive me tandy, 
Dive me only white, — 

’Tause there ’s poison in the tolored, 
Which my health will blight ; 

But you better dive me sudar, 
Let the tandy be,— 

’Tause I shall not want so much, 
And that is best for me. 

And does not the very first poem, the driving off of “Mother 
Goose”, teach cruelty and selfishness ? 

The book, however, contains a few really good paraphrases of 
Mother Goose (for instance on pages 15, 17, 19, 27, 32, 33, 35> 61, 
7°; yet we scarcely think that they will drive off that wonderful 
mistress of lingual antics, so dear to little children. 

Once more, we regret exceedingly to be compelled to dissap- 
Prove of the work of persons evidently so much in earnest in their 
endeavors to do good, If the author had spent one-half the time 
she gave to her rhymes, to a careful study of Froebel; if Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Thompson had devoted half the treasure she spent on the 
illustrations of “Mother Truth” and on its distribution through the 
National Bureau pf Education, to the establishment or support of 
charity kindergartens :—how much real good they could have done! 


Hi-diddle, ho-diddle, 
Pop-diddle-dee, — 
Our Earth is swinging in the air, 
As you can plainly see ;— 
Pray, then, what keeps it 
Hanging up in space ? 


(page 206 ) 


(page 173.) 





Postscript to Report of the Sixth Meeting of the 
American Froebel Union. 





Among the letters which the President of the American Froebel 
Union had not time to read, was one from Mrs. Pollock of Washing- 
ton, D. C., directly bearing on the subject of the meeting.—She says : 

_“From all that has come under my observation on this suhject, 
I feel satisfied that the charity kindergarten yields the most satisfact- 
ory results, so far as the object to be attained is concerned, which is 
the children’s physical and moral improvement—indispensable con- 
ditions of true intellectual formation. The public kindergarten does 
not reach the most forlorn class, which being lifted from a greater 
depth is elevated by the kindergarten culture proportionally higher 
than the middle classes. I believe the greatest benefit from kinder- 
gartens is to children of the highest and the lowest grades of 
society, The reasons are obvious to every student and practitioner 
of the system. The children of the rich are a great deal more in the 
society of ignorant waiters than those of the middle class, where 
mothers take the most of the care of their own children. The les- 
sons which the children of rich people learn in the kindergarten are 
—to love labor, to be patient, persevering, self-dependent, and to 
prefer others to themselves, which they are not so likely to learn in 
the homes of affluence and luxury, as at the fireside of the artisan, the 
clerk, the poor minister. 

And yet let us have free kindergartens, by all means, as part of 
our public system, especially if they shall be so graded that no chil- 
dren over six years old are admitted. Eyery charitable institution 
for children should be prevailed upon to habe. kindergarten, and a 
school-garden. Where school-gardens cannot.be had, excursions, 
walks and picnics in the woods, should frequently take place dunng 
the pleasant season. Our first efforts must be directed to the home- 
less, and those who have the most dreary homes, to whom the kin- 
dergarten must ever be a paradise. My time isso much occupied, 
that I have been able to give but an hour twice a week to our charity 
kindergarten, and there are only eight children attending it. I be- 
gan it only a few weeks since, and I am already rewarded; for I 
understand from the parents, that the children look forward to the 
hour, with genuine joy, and have more satisfaction in it, than any 
other anticipation of amusement affords them.” 

From a letter to the President of the Froebel Union of Miss 
Kate Smith, who keeps a free kindergarten in San Francisco, it ap- 
pears that she has from 40 to 50 children sometimes, and is teach- 
ing in one of the lowest quarters of the city, in a room up two flights 
of stairs. She says: “Any of the children coming from the neigh- 
borhood would be sufficiently bad, but I selected the poorest and 
neediest from the whole number, so that as the society can only af- 
ford one kindergarten now, we may do the greatest possible good.— 
I opened Sept. 1, with thirty or forty dirty, uncouth, squalid-looking 
little rowdies. Such precocity !—The rowdyism was the first thing 
to combat.—Such lack of the fine perception! Such slang and swag 
ger and unchildish misery of all kinds! They come largely from 
saloons and houses of day-laborers, low second-hand clothes and 
furniture-stores. . 

Over that first month I shall draw a veil. I lived—but was rath- 
er an object of compassion. Now, though I say it with infinite 
humility and thankfulness, that is all over! The same children’s 
bodies are there (a great deal cleaner); but they seem to have had 
new souls born into them. 

They are really quite sensitive to delicate impressions; they 
have a certain nice sense of popriety and refinement already; a 
sense of humor, and appreciate a story artistically told, though a 
month ago, | could not gain their attention a second. They begin 
to be very tender of little things; want to kiss the piano GooD-BYE 
every day, — manifesting the same spirit in a thousand charming 
ways. “I can’t”, “I w’ont”, or “I dont want to’’ are absolutely un- 
heard of! ; 

And yet, my dear Miss Peabody, don’t imagine these children 
anything near perfection; it needs an immense outlay of electricity, 
or magnetism, or will-power, expended every minute, or they cannot 
be managed; and they are not sufficiently grounded to behave at 
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all well to anybody but me. Truth compels me to state that under 
anybody else’s tutelage, they still appear very savage. This ascend- 
ency I gained in that first BATTLE of four weeks—it was nothing less 
’ than a battle.—My monarchy is absolute, but gained through a loss of 
health and strength I shall find it hard to recover. 

I was three weeks without any assistance and came very near 
fainting by the way. Now Mr. John Swett, principal of the Girls’ 
High School and Normal Class, valued the work so much, that he 
keeps two young ladies with me constantly, just that they may be- 
come better informed and more sympathetic teachers, As they are 
changed every week or so, and scarcely learn the names of the 
children, they cannot relieve me of much care. Lately, I have per- 
suaded the society to pay an assistant to be trained after five 
months free service, and she has commenced the regular nine months 
course with Miss Marwedel. 

We have many Irish children, two colored, two French, seven 
Jewish, and ten Germans. I have been into every house, and visited 
the parents often, hoping to stop some of the dreadful punishments 
I hear about... .... There is a growing interest in the city, many 
visitors, much discussion. To-day I have received a request from 
City Superintendent Mann, to speak before the teachers, who meet 
once a month ; and I have been appointed by the executive meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association, to lecture before that body 
in Oakland, on Jan. 2nd. And so the work goes on !” 

She ends with saying that there is some hope that another year 
there will be established two or three more kindergartens in connec- 
tion with the public schools, in which case she may be elected in- 
spectress, and she wants to come to the east, to visit the kindergar- 
tens of St. Louis, to obtain all the instruction she can and to see 
pure good kindergartens, 

Concerning the Charity Kindergarten in Philadelphia of whose 
inception Mrs. Willing reported to our August. meeting 1878, we 
have another report from Mrs. Van Kirk-of the same import, — de- 
tailing the depth of degradation and the undeveloped minds of the 
poor children taken for the day from hard working mothers into the 
day-nursery and kindergarten—and showing the wondertul awaken- 
ing and lifting up into joy and industrious activity of the poor little 
waifs, rewarding the motherly matron, the devoted kindergartener 
and their kind patron, Mrs. Willing, who has published for the bene- 
fit of the fund which supports it, a most beautiful poem, the legend of 
Genevieve of Brabant, done into Spenserian verse, whose “linked 
sweetness long drawn out” is here and there varied by lovely songs 
in lovely metre, and which is published by Lippincott with beautiful 
illustrations making a charming gift-book for every age. 

In speaking of the fancy work of the children of the kindergar- 
ten, whose ignorance and inactivity eight months ago resembled 
idiocy, Mrs. Van Kirk mentions that with woolen braid they wove 
mats and with strips of old woolen cloth rugs in pretty chequer- 
work of contrasted colors, even at this early stage of life. At the 
christmas-festival, they played the beautiful story of the little son of 
Genevieve by a series of tableaux, thus trying the wings of the em- 
bryo artist. 

We have some notices of other charity kindergartens, in New 
York, and of attempts in Chicago and Buffalo where good results 
have come from even calling the children together — poor children 
once a week, and treating them according to their nature, taking the 
hint from their instinct for play. In every instance the success 
of going on Froebel’s method has taken the most sanguine kinder- 
garteners by surprise—so complete is the response of the soul of the 
child to the voice of Love united with Thought and Faith in the 
child’s sensibility, 
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(Reported for the New Education.) 
Christmas Festival in a Charity Kindergarten. 





On the afternoon of Monday, December 23d, a pleasant sight 
was seen in the Sunday-school-room of the Anthon Memorial Church 
in West 48th Street, New York. Some of the benches had been re- 
moved, leaving an open place in which were standing some fifty 
children. They had been gathered in from tenement houses and 








hovels in the neighborhood; yet all wore clean clothes and cheerful 
faces, Said a friend to us: “Since last March, these children have 
been fed and warmed, instructed and made happy, brought in con- 
tact with those who opened to them a new world of gentleness and 
love. A wholesome, plentiful dinner is cooked for them every day; 
little faces and hands are washed, and unwearying gentleness makes 
the children gentle. 

In the ring formed by these children stood the kindergartener, 
giving directions to her assistants, young ladies of the congregation 
who devote two or three mornings each week to this noble work. 
We heard several mothers speak of the change the kindergarten had 
wrought in their children, who are so much more easily controlled 
and cared for since they have been under its influence. A brother 
and sister were pointed out to us, who, for three months after their 
admission, seemed utterly incorrigible, against whose often threatened 
expulsion but one voice was raised—that of the kindergartener-—in 
favor of a longer trial; they might now be held up as models to the 
others. Selfishness and greed, so common among such children, are 
rapidly diminishing. 

When the proposition was made to the children that they might 
celebrate their christmas by giving pleasure to others, by preparing 
gifts for father and mother, nearly all the little hands were raised in 
glad assent. So the table in front of the platform was covered with 
pretty things, the work of the children. Parents and fmends were 
gathered to receive them. The usual morning hymn was sung, a 
little precept recited ; the children formed a ring and played a num- 
ber of games. One was showing how the farmer sows his seed, how 
it ripens, is reaped &c.; and finally all converted themselves into 
coopers and made barrels which should contain the flour, A “quiet 
game” gave them a short rest; then their voices broke out jna 
beautiful Christmas carol. 

As the last notes of this died away, the rector of the church, 
Rev. R. H. Newton, spoke a few appropriate words to the children 
and the kindergarteners, praising the beauty of the little gifts ar- 
ranged so neatly before him. Then, as each child’s name was 
called, it went forward to receive its own work, fashioned into some 
pretty useful article by the kindergartener and her assistants, sought 
out its own friends, presented its offering, and returned to the ring 
in evident expectation of a speedy dismissal. The last one had taken 
its’ place, and little faces were raised in surprise at the pause, when 
suddenly in their midst appeared a being, in whose existence all 
firmly believed, but for a sight of whom none had dared to hope. 
Santa Claus with pleasant words of greeting, bearing on his back a 
great bag, from whose open mouth rolled toys, silk handkerchiefs, 
and little stockings filled with sugar-plumes,—each article marked 
with a child’s name. No wonder, that the silence which followed 
his totally unexpected entrance was soon broken by joyful 
shouts. 

One little girl, who had, of her own accord, worked a mat for 
Santa Claus, and had been troubled by grave doubts as to her 
chances of delivering the gift,—at last summoned courage to place 
it in his hand. Others begged permission to shake hands with the 
jolly saint and to thank him, a request freely and cordially 
granted. 

The excitement had not had time to subside, when, led by the 
kindergartener, they marched hand in hand several times around the 
play-room and, then, proceeded to their usual dining-room. Here 
were tables covered with all kinds of good things to please the child- 
ren. The mothers, too, were not forgotten. Young ladies carried 
coffee to them and dainties, such as the little ones were enjoying. 
Could the happy scene have been witnessed by some of those to 
whom the stewardship of riches has been confided, we have little 


doubt that the kindergarten would not much longer style itself sadly _ 


almost the only one; but those whose hearts yearn over the babes 
born among vice and that extreme poverty which is the parent of 
sin, would prepare for them other such refuges, where a portion of 
their lives might be brightened. 

And, who can measure the extent of the influence which child- 
ren, trained in such schools to gentleness, purity and love, might 
exert upon those homes,—even changing them, perchance, into fit 
abodes for human beings ! 
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(Continued, ) 

Girls thus worn out when hardly of age, are sent as servants 
abroad and come back ENCEINTE; in which condition they are sent 
agiin to the mountain to dig, ill-fed, ill-treated, reproached. Soon 
sent away again, they return with another child. And what of 
these children? Entrusted to the lowest bidder, never put to the 
breast, hardly nourrished, never washed, only wiped and beaten, no 
carresses, no bright look nor smile meeting their eye, left in the cold 
and inthe dark: their temperature falls below the norm of the 
species; their skin hardens and thickens as in the scleroma neo- 
natorum ; the extremeties, deprived of peripheric circulation, shrink 
and shorten, becoming clumsy and stumpy ; and the tongue itself, 
the only thing to be sucked for many a hungry hour, swollen by the 
process, thickened out of the mouth, bulges forward, and often pushes 
down teeth rendered useless by the complete privation of masticable 
food. Or for the head, only low and poor, it is made to appear 
monstrous by the thick sutures of the cranium, which like the articu- 
lations are swollen after the manner of burnt alum. 

After these general remarks, it would be useless horror to de- 
scribe the cretins of Sion otherwise than by saying that, though 
each has his characteristic physiognomy and his peculiar infirmities, 
they come under a common mild standard which may be represented 
by the word “deficiency”. 

There are generally several cretins in a family; not necessarily 
born in succession, but oftener in alternation with ordinary, very 
ordinary children. Goitre is an accessory of cretinism oftener than 
cretinism is of goitre: the latter being an appendage which disap- 
pears where wine is drunk instead of snow-water. 

Not to complete, but to help the understanding of the nature of 
this disease, one must look higher in the mountains, where men seen 
only through a spy-glass, look actually smaller than ants at our feet. 
‘They make charcoal of old forests, whose remaining clusters of trees 
look like moss patches scattered on sand. They slide the coal down 
the mountain-sides, shyly hastening back from the scarce purchasers ; 
and if a stray chamois-hunter approaches in want of some necessity 
of life, the family run away, and shut themselves up in terror. 

Not long ago a benevolent person established a school among 
those mountainers, but several years elapsed before a child—cham- 
ois-like—could be caught in that “trap’-school; and even now few 
willingly submit to the awful mysteries of the alphabet. — There are 
other causes at work; but this is enough to demonstrate the influ- 
ence of the surroundings on cretinism, and how by changing these 
surroundings — physiological and educational—not only cretins may 
be improved, but cretinism must become a phantom of the past. 

45. Iratian Cretins. Ihave not seen those of the Tyrol, but 
those of Piedmont. In the Hospital St. Vincent de Pote they are 
gathered in great number. Some of them do not differ from those 
ot Martigny and Sion, but the majority do: they appear as a mix- 
ture of the alpine types and of the varieties of poly-idiocy, resulting 
from hydro and micro-cephaly, chorea, epilepsy, deafness, &c., — 
hybrid inmates of our own Institutions. 

In regard to the management of these children, there is in that 
hospital so much of good and of evil blended with a venerable tra- 
dition that, where it not for truth’s sake, I should refrain from re- 
vealing all. 

These children, like their congeners of our Institutions can be 
divided, almost by sight in five categories: 1) Those who can do 
very little; yet work about, mutter a few words or syllables, and help 
themselves to anything (I would not say eatable) which they can 
swallow. 2) The paraplegics, and the like, who remain where they 
are put, balancing their body back and forth, and sucking or biting 
their hands in a flood of saliva amidst unique or rhythmic groans. 
3) The idiots proper, whose characteristic is an,almost general un- 
dergrowth of organs and diminution of functions. 4) The peculiar 
cases, characterized by deprivation or excess of some aptitude, and 

which are not so varied nor so numerous here, as in more civilized 








(so called) societies. 5) The last class comprises the ordinary med- 
ley of epileptics, choreics, hemiplegics, q@-legged, a@j-armed, other 
wise deformed, half or totally blind or mute, mentally queer or mor- 
ally crooked, insane or insanoid, who variegate the monotony’ of the 
whole. 

Whatever might be said to the contrary, there never was a true 
school for idiots—except a very recent imitation of ours—; but a 
kind of training to usefulness, extremely laudable, when it is not 
made subservient to schemes of moral depravity. 

* The first category, and some children of the third, fourth, and 
fifth help part of the others to eat, dress, be cleaned, moved, &c. 
It is instructive and touching to see an idiot button the garment of 
others, when he can hardly do the same for himself, or introduce the 
wooden spoon into the mouth of companions more infirm than him- 
self, just to the point, where experience taught him that automatic 
deglutition becomes possible, he himself swa‘lowing a few spoonfuls 
of the porridge by way of encouragement, or otherwise. 

The other employment of the less sluggish of these children is to 
assist in the manufacture of millions of tracts, whose teaching is 
threefold ; the substitution of saints to God, the incarnation of God 
in the priest, the substitution of miracles to the natural laws, which 
are God’s laws. To make the cretins parties to this three-lobed 
sacrilege, in order to keep their brothers of the mountains below in 
an imbecile submission but one step remote from idiocy, is a refine- 
ment of communistic equality, which can hardly be called education. 





CHAPTER II. 





American Schools for Idiots. 


The schools at Barre, Syracuse, Media, Columbus, and Frankfort.— Prominent 
points of training and their application.— Conclusions. 

The American schools for idiots, Columbus excepted, are not 
as large as the English, but they are more numerous; their buildings 
and grounds are as fine and large in proportion; their teaching is 
much more feminine—that is to say, gentle, breeding more gentle- 
ness in the pupils. In details they bear a comparison, which we 
will begin by contrasting the oldest American private institution with 
the private English school of Norman Field previously noticed. 

46. Barre ScHooL.— This school, the first in America, was 
opened by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, July, 1848. Soon Boston had hers. 
Wilbur founded the New York State Institution ; other states follow- 
ed, so that, if England has the largest charity organization for idiots, 
this republic has yet the greatest number of well-appointed schools. 

Barre is an old New England scattered village, and its institu- 
tion for idiots is a collection of well-appointed buildings, some on 
the turf, others under the trees, or basking in the sun, The main 
structure looks from its pillared stoop over a large shallow basin of 
flowers, bordered with turf, and guarded by broad edges and lanceol- 
ate evergreens. Houses and cottages are situated on the undula- 
tions of a healthy plateau, with a sans facon indicative of a family 
affair. How different from the stately mansion of Norman Field, 
where everything is reduced to a unity, and all, even idiocy, looks 
proud. 
According to my comprehension of a private institution, sev- 
eral buildings are more favorable than one to improve the condition 
of the pupils. In this almost cottage-like arrangement, the children 
who come for a home find an apartment and a kind woman, who, 
to a degree, keeps house for one, two, or three of them; while those 
more seriously crippled, and those momentarily sick, sleep and live in 
the main building, under the personal care of Madam Brown, who 
hears and comprehends their noises, and sees to their wants. Those 
belonging to these two categories are thirty-four; and _ those 
who come to the school for education, thirty-six boys and girls, live - 
more or less privately ; and are educated more or less individually, 
according to their wants and to their means, by twelve men and 
thirty-eight lady teachers or women assistants. This force is the 
wealth of the place; and with it the immobile may be moved, if 
hunlanly possible. 

47- New York Srarte InstiruTion FoR Ipiots.— A con- 
trast to that of Barre, that of Syracuse being largely supported by 
the State, makes no difference among the pupils on account of their 
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pecuniary position, but groups them according to the requirements 
of their incapacity. The compactness of the building corresponds 
with the unity of plan of the institution, and its interior divisions 
with the forms of training ; so that its architecture is like a glossary 
of the method. In this respect, this creation—without precedent— 
of the mind of Wilbur is most remarkable. The erection of this 
building, in 1854, was indeed an important event, considering the 
complex demand of the ingenuity of the constructor, and the natur- 
al pressure exerted by Stones on ideas.— For in charity, art, science, 
and education, if ideas create architecture, architecture re-acts upon 
its mother-ideas to develop, distort or kill them; as appears by the 
retrograde influence exercised in our time on the treatment of the 
insane by the form of their asylums; so that it is strictly true that, 
a monument erected for the development of an idea may 
become its empty sarcophagus.— 

This was avoided in Barre and Syracuse, both building and ac- 
commodations being non-committal in style, and yet sufficient for 
aan’ respective destinations, as differentiated in the following re- 
marks : 


It was empirically admitted that some idiots can be better im- 
proved by general training, and some by individual training. The 
fitness of either process, exclusively applied, or its preponderance in 
education, may be deduced from the observation of special cases ; 
and in doubtful ones a trial of both processes may be resorted to, to 
determine which is preferable. But experience has shown that, aside 
from peculiarities among the laboring-classes—who know of civiliza- 
tion only by its hardships and sufferings—idiocy is found among 
them in its simplest and most easily recognized forms, the sthenic and 
gesthenic, and is therefore more amenable to the influence of a gen- 
eral training, like the one given in a State charitable institution; on 
the other hand, among the wealthier classes, idiocy and imbecility— 
being the result of multitudinous causes, mostly of sympathetic im- 
pressions bearing on the womb and its modes of nutrition in preg- 
nancy—present much more varied characters, are frequently aggrav- 
ated by accessory diseases, and also complicated with semi-capacities 

_and disordered instincts; they are, therefore, represented by 
these heterogeneous cases which can be favorably modified, if at all, 
by individual training. Though this multiform idiocy gives rise to 
the most interesting parts of our inquiry on the methods of education, 
we can only refer to the examples furnished by the private schools 
of Dr. Langdon Down, of Dr. Geo. Brown, of Barre, of Dr. 
Knight of Lakeville, to some rare monographs like the Résumé 
de ce gue nous avons fait pendant quatorze mois, by Esquirol 
and Seguin, Paris,1839, or Hight Months of the Training of the 
Hand, by Miss M...... , from which I will have occasion to 
quote. ; 

It is in Syracuse that the general training received its most 
systematic shape, in group, form, and in rotation. There this system 
embraces seven teachers, about one hundred and fifty pupils, and 
more than forty different exercises, (irrespective of the shops, field, 
garden, farm, and house occupations). These seven groups are 
made and broken every thirty minutes, six times in the morning and 
three times in the after-noon ; this is movement for the inactive, ob- 
iects for the aimless, and regularity for the unruly. The able di- 
rector of the Clapton (now Darenth) Asylum, near London, has 
adopted this rotation system, and others have more or less borrowed 
from it. 

But the culminant initiative of Syracuse—which became a law 
in similar institutions — was the complete entrusting of the children 
to female attendants and teachers; all, but the head gymnast and 
superintendent. Chief among other advantages, female vigilance 
makes it possible to keep the boys and girls togeiher at work and 
play without inconvenience, and to great advantage in morals and 
manners. 

48. PENNSYLVANIA TRAINING-SCHOOL.—In Media the Penn- 
sylvania training-school presents a fine specimen of training, or 
entrainement, as the French have it, About sixty children, in 


geometrical arrangement and isolated, execute movements timed by 
the piano or by their own songs, and pointed out by a monitor 
whose indicator-pole passes from one to another of the diagramatic 
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representations of exercises painted on the large frieze around the 
hall. To a person not familiar with the swiftness ot the nfluence of 
example on the imitative faculties, it is perfectly incomprehensible how 
these idiots, a moment ago limp in their postures and movements, 
now assume attitudes and develop poses, some of which artists would 


not disdain. Yet this grace is as physological as their previous awk. 
wardness; the latter resulting from the absence of inward stimulus, 
the former produced by a sympathy of peripheric origin; idiots, 
as we call them, before and above being idiots, are human beings, that 
is, individuals capable of being sympathetically connected with their 
kind ; the link is to be found—that is the key to their education— 
through general training. 

The hand receives a great deal of attention in Media. It is 
exercised by initiation, and in the symmetric occupations of the kin. 
dergarten. It hasto do all sorts of things, from picking up and 
carrying stones, bricks, wood, dirt and coal, to the minutiae of 
house-work. For the sake of its education, no machine is used to 
do what the hand can do; time is no object but the acquisition of 
dexterity is. That is the secret of the creditable display of hand- 
work made by this Institution at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876. The diminutive imitation of utensils was much ad- 
mired, and had this inferest, among others, that they bore a striking 
analogy of taste or style, to the ceramic of the South Americans, 
and of the circum-aegean prehistoric artists. 

49. Onto STATE TRAINING-SEHOOL.—In the Ohio State insti- 
tution for idiots at Columbus may be seen fine illustrations of a sim- 
ilar training of the hand, arriving at the same results of totality, 
though by different processes. For, before the hand can be trained 
in general imitation-exercises—please bear in mind the clumsy, and 
unmanageable hand of the idiot—it must receive a patient individ- 
ual training of its totality and of its several parts. These hand- 
movements,—which proceed exclusively from the spine,—which are 
the result, first, of a delicate sensory perception; secondly, of a 
localized volition; and thirdly, of a controlling muscular sense, 
(leaving in the shade some intermediate agencies). They become 
more and more subordinate, till a single phalanx of a finger cannot 
be moved without the previous exercise of the higher faculties ; and 
groups of children cannot imitate the smallest movement of the hand 
of the teacher without a concurrence of volitions and neurosies— 
which is human electricity in action. (But our remarks become so 
general, that they apply to the training in all the schools, named or 
not, which follow the physiological method. 

50. SOME POINTS OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL TRAINING OF IpiIoTs. 
a) THE IDIOTIC HAND is as idiotic as the brain, since the functions 
of the peripheric nerves are as much affected as those of the cen- 
ters. Too much care and time cannot be bestowed upon the care 
of that hand. When a child begins to imitate movements of to- 
tality, the teacher sets him apart to make him imitate those of the 
arm, wrist, fingers, &c., gradually ; simple and slow at first, then 
rapid and complicated. When two children have been evenly drilled 
in these movements a third one slower than they may be placed be- 
tween them in the exercises, and be carried on (entrainé) by the 
swiftness of perception and volition of his mates; several such 
groups being brought together (rapprochés) are formed in front of 
the teacher, either in a gentle curve or in two or three rows, and ex- 
ercised in all the details of the most minute and most difficult move- 
ments of the hand. When the nervous strain on the children be- 
comes evident, the exercise may be transformed into one of larger 
movements, not only of the hand and arms, but of totality, which 
require scarcely any attention, and occupy without tension or 
fatigue. It is said of billiard-players and of fencers that they must 
use the cue and the foil every day; likewise these children under 
training ought to have their hands daily exercised ; and, as in some 
schools, every exercise begins and ends with prayers, I would suggest 
as frequent hand exercises, in which the powers of perception, voli- 
tion, and execution would be dmiled to their utmost rapidity and 
precision. But if the teacher command these exercises without in- 
spiration, as if flowing from him by routine, they would in the 
same ratio be routine-work for the pupils, melting their higher facul- 
ties into a deliquescent automatism. 

(To be continued. ) 
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